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Fig. 1. A Cherub of : Fig. 2. A Cherub of : 
Raphael, from his Sistine Madon- Biblical Times, supporting the 
na. throne of King Hiram of Byblus. 


WHAT WERE THE CHERUBIM? 


Today we think of a cherub as a tiny winged boy, fol- 
lowing the tradition of Renaissance artists (see Fig. 1). 
This.conception was directly borrowed from pictures of 
Graeco-Roman "loves" or Erotes, familiar to us from the ex- 
cavations of Pompeii. The actual appearance of the cheru- 
bim of the Old Testament was already forgotton before the ~ 
time of Christ, and Josephus (lst century A.D.) says that 
"no one can tell what they were like." 2 4 2 
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2 THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST 


The Biblical Archaeologist is edited by G. Ernest Wright, under 
the direction of the Board of Editors of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research, consisting of Professors W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins 
University, Millar Burrows of Yale University, and E. A. Speiser of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It is to be published quarterly. The sub- 
scription price is 50 per year. 


Since the veil of the Tabernacle was decorated with 
embroidered cherubim, and the walls and the religious ob- 
jects of Solomon's temple lavishly adorned with them, te 
ought to be able to identify them in contemporary Syro- 
Palestinian art. The account of the Ark of the Covenant 
shows that only a creature with wings can be considered. If, 
therefore, we study all known representations of animals and 
hybrid creatures, partly animal, we find one which is much 
more common than any other winged creature, so much so that 
its identification with the cherub is certain: that is the 


winged sphinx or winged lion-with human head. In Egypt the 


Wingless sphinx and the griffin appear; in Babylonia and 


Assyria the winged bull with a human head prevails; but in 
Syria and Palestine it is the winged sphinx which is domi- 
nant in art and religious symbolism. 

The God of Israel was often designated as "He who 
sitteth (on) the cherubim" (I Sam. 4:4, etc.). The concep- 
tion underlying this designation is well illustrated by rep- 
resentations of a king seated on a throne supported on each 
side by cherubim, which have been found at Byblus, Hamath, 
and Megiddo, all dating between 1200 and 800 B.C. Fig. 2is 
the first mentioned, showing King Hiram of Byblus (Periodof 
the Judges) seated upon his cherub throne. Pottery incense 
altars found at Taanach and Megiddo are archaeological par- 
allels to the wheeled lavers ("bases") of Solomon's temple, 
which were decorated with lions and cherubs, according to 
I'Kings 7:36. 

The primary function of the cherub in Israelite re- 
ligious symbolism is illustrated by two Biblical passages. 
A very ancient iymn, found twice in the Bible, has the 
words, "And He rode upon a cherub and did fly" (IfSam. 22: 
11, Ps. 18:11); the second is Ezek. 10:20. The conception 
of the deity as standing or as enthroned on an animal or hy- 
brid creature was exceedingly common in the ancient Near 
East, but it was most common in Syria and Northern Mesopo- 
tamia between 2000 and 700 B.C. In Babylonia the figure of 
a deity is replaced in certain cases by a winged shrine and 
later by a thunderbolt. So in Israelite symbolism between 
1300 and 900 B.C., the invisible Glory (Jehovah) was 
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nder conceived as enthroned upon the golden cherubim or standing 3 
len- on a golden bull. Sas 
ins ff W. F. Albright 
the | 
sub- HEROD'S NABATAEAN NEIGHBOR 
Herod Antipas, who reigned in Galilee from 4 B.C. to : 
j 39 A.D., was strong and clever enough to be called "that Me 
ith § fox" by Jesus (Luke 13:32) and "king" by Mark (Chap. 6:14), MM 
- ’ but he had a neighbor who was stronger and more clever than aa 
e he. That was Aretas IV (9 B.C.-40 A.D.), king of the Naba- Jf vt 
taeans, whom St. Paul mentions in # Cor. 11:32. Herod had && 
married the daughter of this king; but during a visit to _—. 
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. Fig. 3. A Nabataean Altar. Fig. 4. A Receptacle uf 
Ss. 
Rome he had met his sister-in-law, Herodias, over whom he so 
‘ lost his head that a marriage was arranged with her. For de- 
° \ nouncing this marriage, John the Baptist was imprisoned and a 
on later beheaded. Herod's first wife, the daughter of. Aretas, Bs 
hy- fled to her father, who sent an army and soundly defeated a 
his son-in-law. 
The ancient historian Josephus tells us that Aretas' 
daushter had asked to be sent to Machaerus, just east of the 
of Dead Sea. Director Glueck of the Americen School of Orien- 
and | tal Research in Jerusalem has been thoroughly exploring this 4 
en | region, and has discovered that Machaerus was in Herod's _ - 


territory, but so close to the border that a flight of only 
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a few miles would bring the Nabataean princess to the safe-@ 
ty of her father's kingdom. 

The power of Aretas, however, was not confined to 
the boundaries of his small kingdom. He controlled the 
trade routes to the north as far as Damascus and southern 
Syria, and to the south into Arabia and the mouth of the 
Red Sea. His ancestors were hardy Arabs who had invaded 
the territory of the Edomites during the fourth century B.C.,m 
driven them from their home, and taken Petra (Sela of the § 
Old Testament) for their own capital. By cunning diplomacy § 
and the wealth derived from controlling the caravan routes, @ 
the father and grandfather of Aretas had brought their lit- @ 
tle country to a state of affluence and power. 

A mine of information on the art and religion of 
these Nabataeans in the time when Christ was teaching in a 
Palestine and the rabbis were developing the Mishna has beeng™ 
opened by the excavation of a small temple at Khirbet et- a 
Tannur, not far from Petra, southeast of the Dead Sea. This 
temple, built in an admirable location at the intersection. 
of two valleys, was richly adorned with statues and images 
of the favorite gods and goddesses. Fig. 3 is an altar of 
incense which was found there by the American School's ex- 
cavations. On the front is the figure of Baal whom they 
thought to be the same as the Greek Zeus and the Roman Jup- @ 
iter. The chief goddess was Atargatis, sometimes represent-@ 
ed as a fish-goddess, and sometimes as a goddess of grain. @ 
Another figure is the goddess of Good Luck, Tyche, shown on § 
the left side of the altar in Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows a work- § 
man lifting a block of the pavement to find a small recepta 
cle for offerings below. An inscription tells us that a 
man by the name of Natayrael had built this temple during 
the second year of his king, Aretas.IV: that is, in 7 B.C. 
The religion practiced there was another of those pagan re- 
ligions which confronted the early disciples of Jesus. 


G.E.W. | 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The need for a readable, non-technical, yet thor- 
oughly reliable account of archaeological discoveries as ; 
they are related to the Bible has been frequently expressed § 
of late. The Bulletin and Anmual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Kesearch, like other similar publications, are 
a bit too technical for the hundreds of ministers and Bible 
teachers who are not specialists in the field. 

To meet this need the experiment, of which this 
leaflet is a prospectus, is being launched. The plan is to 
publish at 50¢ a year a small popular quarterly, describing 
and interpreting the results of Biblical Archaeology. The 
material used will represent the latest authoritative re- 
search, as exemplified by the samples which appear in this 
number. The form, size, and contents will depend largely 
upon the response which the project receives. Suggestions 
and advice on these points are earnestly desired. Kindly 
send them with your subscription and 50¢ to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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